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PROBLEM FIRST — 
TECHNIQUE AFTERWARD 


It is said of one of our top admirals of World War II, 
a fair-minded but notably uncompromising man, that 
when there came before him a subordinate who was pre- 
sumed by his superiors to be guilty of an error of judg- 
ment, he would ask but two questions. The first was 
“What did you do?” The second, and devastating, ques- 
tion was “Why?” 

Applied to public relations in all fields, these questions 
can be extremely helpful to a practitioner if they are 
asked before rather than after the event. “What am I 
going to do? Why?” The one-word second question is the 
pay-off, for it comes to grips with the matter of what 
the project is supposed to accomplish. 

There have been, by way of example, public relations 
people who were impressed by the effectiveness of the 
motion picture as a public relations tool. It seemed to 
them that they must use this tool, so they put in their 
budget an appropriation request for funds with which to 
make a picture. Their management also thought well of 
films, and the request was granted. 

Immediately there arose the question: what'll we make 
the movie about? After a good deal of backing and fill- 
ing, they came up with a film, but it wasn’t a very good 
one, and it didn’t prove much. It is suggested that had 
these people asked themselves the question “Why?” be- 
fore they went into the program, they would have been 
better off. 

Why a movie? Why a television program? Why a 
speech? Why a release? Why anything at all? Just for 
the sake of doing something? That’s not public relations. 
That boondoggling. It isn’t the film, or the program, or 
the speech, or the release that is the end. It is only the 
means to attain an end. And if one doesn’t know what 
the end is, how in the world can any effective results be 
obtained? 

We have observed that really capable public relations 
people inevitably look at the problem before they look 
for solutions. What is the problem? What is it that needs 
to be accomplished? Only when that has been determined 
do they cast about for the most effective means of doing 
the job. Maybe the result can be best obtained by making 
a film. In that case there isn’t any trouble about deciding 
what to make a movie about, for that is where you 
started. 

And when you know what you want to accomplish 
it is amazing how much more easily the script works 
itself out, how much more competent and effective the 
final result seems, how much easier it is to get the neces- 
sary backing. 

If there is any one thing a public relations man can 
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do to win fame for his sound judgment — and what asset 
can he have more precious than that? — it is to apply 
himself first to the problems he wants to solve and then 
to design the techniques to his purpose. 


TACKLED FROM BEHIND 


It is unfortunate that so much of the good work done 
by corporations to develop a sound relationship between 
business and the public gets undone and blocked by the 
moves of others which can most charitably be described 
as inept. 

We have in mind the efforts by a certain oil interest 
in California on behalf of the Natural Gas Bill. This ap- 
palling episode has probably done more harm to the 
public attitude toward business than anything else that 
has happened in recent times. It is unfortunate because 
there seems to be no way in which businesses with a 
mature respect for public opinion and with sound ethical 
standards can protect themselves from the public resent- 
ment which is stirred up against all by the misguided ac- 
tions of some. 

It is doubly unfortunate in this sad instance because 
the oil industry has been among the most forward-looking 
in its sense of public responsibility and its cultivation of 
good public relations. It looks like this vigorous and pro- 
gressive industry, which has done wonders in converting 
early public misunderstanding to approval, has been 
tackled from behind by its own teammate. We can defend 
ourselves against our enemies, but Heaven protect us 
from our own brethren. It may be noted in passing, as a 
point of possible significance, that the 1955 Public Re- 
lations Register offers no evidence that these particular 
brethren enjoy the guidance of professional public rela- 
tions advisers. 

Business, of course, is not the only group which has 
been troubled by this sort of thing. Public confidence in 
the colleges, for instance, has been seriously damaged by 
the activities of some individual professors. The colleges 
have had their Owen Lattimores and Corliss Lamonts 
who, under the cloak of academic freedom, have dam- 
aged the public standing of college faculties. Even the 
ministry has not been exempt, for it has had occasionally 
a real life Elmer Gantry, to say nothing of William How- 
ard Melish. The activities of these gentlemen of the cloth 
have hardly succeeded in building up public respect for 
the profession of which they are a part. 

How business people can protect themselves against 
the ineptitudes of an occasional businessman presents a 
problem for which the “Public Relations Journal” finds 
no ready solution; but at least business people can avoid 
compounding the mistakes by defending the miscreants. 
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Communication is Most Effective | 
When Groups are Small and Focus 


Can Be Centered on the Individual 
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Person to Person 


by WILLIAM G. WERNER 


Director, Public and Legal Services 
The Procter and Gamble Company 


The internal communications of any 
company, as a practical matter, must be 
tailor-made. Special methods, obviously, 
must be devised to meet special condi- 
tions. Viewed in this light, modern tech- 
niques of internal communications in in- 
dustry, carefully conceived and directed, 
can serve powerfully to help build a 
loyal, efficient, enthusiastic organization 
—a team that is strong, not just for to- 
day, but for the future. Although the 
problem of internal communications is 
never simple, in our own experience it 
does seem to involve four major con- 
cepts: 

First, communication should be looked 
at as a personal function— not a me- 
chanical one. In the Procter and Gamble 
Company we stress in supervision, train- 
ing and communication that ours is a 
company of people: not employees, not 
labor, not management, but people. The 
importance of considering the individual 
employee as a person, not a cog in the 
wheel, or not just as a member of a group 
vaguely denominated “labor,” is recog- 
nized by most thinking employers. 

The superintendent of one of our fac- 
tories, responsible for over 500 people, 
has the phenomenal ability of being able 
to call every single one of his regular 
employees by his first name — and they 
don’t wear badges. Most of them he has 
catalogued so well in his mind that he 
remembers how many children they have 
and other facts about their family life 
and personal problems. This man, of 
course, has been blessed with a rare gift, 
but his very practical, friendly use of it 


But Nothing Beats Person to Person! » 


emphasizes again the value, in ‘super- 
visory personnel, of constantly thinking 
about employees as individual people. 

Mechanical means of communication, 
such as bulletin boards, house magazines, 
movies, slide films, messages inside pay 
envelopes, organization memoranda and 
public address systems have their impor- 
tant places; but they are only adjuncts to 
aid with the main job. None of them can 
take the place of personal, man-to-man 
communication. 

In order to insure direct, personal 
communication, we have increased the 
number of first-line supervision, so that 
the average foreman has only 10 to 15 
people reporting to him. Starting with the 
foreman, we insist that each member of 
supervision be wholly responsible for 
communications in that portion of the 
operation assigned to him. If men or 
women are to be trained, he trains them, 
not a training department. If questions 
are to be answered, he answers them. 
If company news is to be passed along, 
it is he who does this. To his people, he 
is the company management. 

The personal approach is not confined 
to our factories. An example of commu- 
nication involving all departments of the 
business occurred not long ago. We have 
a plan covering retirement funds that 
management felt needed explanation. 
One of our top officia!s gathered all de- 
partment heads in a meeting and step by 
step went through with them an explana- 
tion of the plan’s benefits. Each depart- 
ment head was asked to cover these same 
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COMMUNICATIONS, Mr. Werner says, are a personal, not a mechanical function. Proc- 
ter & Gamble employees demonstrate the free interchange of ideas that make the process 
a two-way channel. Unless it is, it will soon become clogged and ineffective. 


steps with his section heads, so that they 
in turn could instruct those in the next 
echelon, and so’ on until each individual 
had heard the plan explained to him by 
his immediate supervisor. The same pro- 
cedure was followed in all of our offices 
and plants. Of course, the somewhat 
complicated points in the plan could 
have been explained with an organiza- 
tion bulletin, or with a pamphlet — car- 
rying charts and tables; but the personal 
contact would have been missing. We are 
confident that, lacking this personal con- 
tact, the individual understanding of the 
plan would have been far more “un- 
even.” 

We are not dogmatic about this, how- 
ever. Indeed, direct contact between the 
employee and his boss may sometimes 
not be the best means of solving a prob- 
lem. If Pat’s nose is getting a little too 
red, for example, perhaps his bench 
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buddy is the best one to take him aside 
for a talk. Again, the value of the “nat- 
ural leader” in communication should 
not be overlooked. Even in a small group 
there is usually a man who is looked up 
to as such a leader. His support may be 
very important to the official leader. He 
is helpful at times as a kind of unofficial 
assistant on communication problems. 

Indirect communication can be very 
helpful in other ways. A vital factor in 
the success of most married employees 
is the influence of their families. Accord- 
ingly, we make our house magazines in- 
teresting to the women at home; we in- 
clude news about employees’ families, 
housekeeping hints and recipes. In cer- 
tain operations we have factory open 
houses periodically — like a school 
P.T.A. night — which give supervisory 
people a chance to know better the fam- 
ilies of their employees. 


They ll Alway 


Practically all of our regular em- 
ployees have a financial stake in the com- 
pany, through direct stock ownership or 
through employee benefit plans. Twice a 
year, we have our Dividend Day cele- 
bration to which the families, as well as 
the employees, are invited. There they 
are told by a top official about the prog- 
ress of the business and the importance 
of the employee to that progress. 

In short, while we believe that the best 
channel of communication is between an 
employee and his immediate boss, other 
channels which still do not neglect per- 
sonal contact, can be valuable. 

The second concept of internal com- 
munication in business springs from the 
first. The best communication is not only 
person-to-person but is also “two-way” 
communication: A flow of information 
not only from management down, but 
from the men in the ranks back to man- 
agement. Any employee has a right to be 
heard, to express his needs and desires. 
Through collective bargaining, em- 
ployees have had this opportunity in our 
business for more than 30 years — long 
before the enactment of national labor 
relations laws. But more than this, when 
you talk to an employee face to face, 
establishing an everyday personal rela- 
tionship that after a time he expects, 
understands and likes, then he will feel 
free to let you know how you are getting 
your ideas over to him. This return from 
personal “two-way” communication is 
very important and we try never to over- 
look it. 

As a third concept, communication is 
a never-ending job. There is very, very 
little in business communication that is 
comparable with a teacher being able to 
say, “Well, I have taught him algebra 
and that’s done; now we can go on to 
geometry.” We have a responsibility not 
to assume that once an employee is told 
something we can forget it and trust that 
he will not forget it. 

To take some examples: in our manu- 
facturing plants, stressing safety is a su- 
pervisory responsibility that must be 
continuous. We could not have estab- 
lished national factory safety records if 
communication on safety were anything 
less than a day-after-day continuing job. 
In our plants, we likewise must continu- 
ously stress the importance of cleanli- 
ness, especially since cleanliness is our 
business. We could not possibly have 
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built acceptance of individual responsi- 
bility for clean plants and immaculate 
products if we did not have continuing 
communication on this subject. 

For over 30 years we have guaranteed 
our regular factory employees 48 weeks’ 
work a year; but the responsibility is 
squarely ours to be sure that the very 
regularity of that employment, year- 
after-year, does not cause a worker to 
forget the guarantee and the manage- 
ment planning that makes it possible. 

By means of regular communication 
through his foreman, the employee 
learns where he stands with reference 
to his pay; how it is determined, what 
bonus for extra production he has 
earned, and so on. He receives daily re- 
ports on his accomplishment. Through 
periodic merit ratings, the foreman ex- 
plains to each man the weaknesses and 
strengths of his performance, and tells 
him how he can better himself. These 
individual discussions provide bench 
marks for measuring progress and a 
means of swiftly recognizing merit for 
promotion. 

Similarly, we let the employee know 
how he stands as to company plans, such 
as profit sharing and guaranteed employ- 
ment. Here we make greater use of what 
you might call mechanical or visual aids, 
but here, still, the foreman is fully in 
charge. It is his job to explain the plans 
with sound slide films or other visual 
aids to the small group of men who re- 
port to him. The visual device is simply 
a tool. 

There is one device which we con- 
sider one of our strongest single com- 
munication tools, though it is still basi- 
cally an aid to personal communication. 
We make a report to each employee at 
the end of each calendar year, giving an 
inventory of his financial position in the 
company, his earnings for the year, his 
take from the profit sharing plan, his 
equity in the retirement plan, and so on. 
When the foreman delivers this person- 
ally and confidentially, he encourages 
the man to talk about it, to ask questions. 
This is a good example of a printed com- 
munication tool being used to promote 
person-to-person contact and to re- 
inforce the continuous effort in that di- 
rection. 

The fourth concept is this: communi- 
cation is a long range responsibility of 
management. Good communication prac- 
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tices do not simply grow by themselves, 
nor are good communication methods 
something that can be forced upon an 
organization overnight when bad prac- 
tices have caused some trouble that must 
be cleaned up. Good communication 
must be developed — it must spring first 
of all from sincere, continuous interest 
of a top management which establishes 
operating policies that made for good 
communication and which allots the 
necessary time daily to the problem. 
Here, as in other elements of good man- 
agement, we must agree that “a good 
leader makes a good company.” 

In order to have this sort of leadership 
at the top, there must exist good commu- 
nication among the executive personnel 
themselves. Thus, in Procter & Gamble, 
the heads of the main departments of the 
business such as buying, selling, advertis- 
ing, manufacturing, overseas, research 
and finance, have an established channel 
through which they keep each other in- 
formed on their work and their prob- 
lems. This pattern is carried out in 
plants, in sales districts and elsewhere 
throughout the company. 

At the next level, we have periodic 
group “fertilization” of executive ideas 
and information. Executives at this level 
“come to school” at headquarters to dis- 
cuss mutual problems and receive infor- 
mation about the business, under the 
tutelage of top executives. 

Tying this all together, we have a con- 
tinuous program of field study by execu- 
tives and staff from headquarters. Proc- 
ter and Gamble executives are decidedly 
not desk or private office bosses — they 
do not rely simply on reports, telephone 
calls or letters, for information concern- 
ing the far-flung problems of this world- 
wide business. They spend a good share 
of their time traveling from plant to 
plant or from territory to territory, and 
in doing so are constantly preaching and 
demonstrating two-way personal com- 
munication. 

In considering these four concepts of 
internal communication, this caution 
seems in order: no attempt has been 
made to present cure-alls, or to over- 
simplify what is, after all, a problem that 
is never simple and that cannot be solved 
with a pat formula. No management 
problem that involves training, leading 
and inspiring people ever yields to such 
easy treatment. 


WHEN PROBLEMS 
WERE SIMPLE 


When men worked alone in their own 
shops, all their problems were personal. Even 
in apprentice added little to their burdens. 


Shoulder-to-shoulder contacts grew difficult when 
shops grew into factories with a corporation 
form of management that widened gap. 


Plans for keeping everybody posted and up to 
date become increasingly necessary as num- 
ber of people engaged in enterprise increased. 
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TV’s Perennial Star: 
The Political Candidate 


Television came of age as a potent po- 
litical force at 9:05 p.m., E.S.T., Sep- 
tember 23, 1952, when vice presidential 
nominee Nixon converted his party’s 
apparent disaster into a personal and po- 
litical triumph. 

Barely three years later the National 
Committee of each major party has ear- 
marked $2 million for network tele- 
vision. The medium’s impact is reflected 
in agitation for raising the statutory limit 
on Congressional campaign expenditures. 
Most recently television has been given 
much of the credit for the tremendous 
outpouring of voters in off-year munici- 
pal and state elections. 

From their National Committee, sen- 
atorial, congressional, state, county and 
city candidates of both parties will hear 
strong recommendations to use tele- 
vision, along with an admonition to be 
cautious and seek professional assist- 
ance. For public relations practitioners, 
the situation is one of unusual oppor- 


JAMES F. KELLEHER has been a member of 
Linder-Scott Associates for three years. His 
background includes public relations ex- 
perience with the Chrysler Corporation, the 
University of Notre Dame and the U. S. 
Army in addition to work with newspaper, 
radio and television writing and production. 
A graduate of the University of Notre 
Dame, Kelleher has been periodically en- 
gaged in political television work for Linder- 
Scott since joining the organization, which 
also produces four weekly live TV shows for 
commercial clients on three channels in 
northern Indiana. 
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_ Campaigns Move from the Front Porch 
a and the Rear Platform to the Voter’s 
Room with New Tactics a Must 


by JAMES F, KELLEHER 
Linder-Scott Associates 


tunity, and of corresponding pitfalls. 

Television has changed the character 
of political campaigning from a mass 
selling task to a problem of individual 
and small group motivations. Campaign- 
ing has become a more personal thing; 
it can once again have the intimate char- 
acter of the days when every voter 
“knew” his candidates. 

The keys to the successful use of cam- 


In TV film showing, Secretary of Labor James Mitchell, left, joined Congressman seeking 
reelection in discussing major issues of the campaign. 


paign television are Timing, Taste, Truth 
and Techniques. It is these elements, part 
of any sound public relations campaign, 
which a local public relations practi- 
tioner is peculiarly able to interject into 
politics. 

He can do it ethically and competently 
without involving personal convictions. 
His role is that of adapting political ma- 
terials and personalities to a new and dif- 
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ficult medium regardless of the party 
represented. 

In politics, television must fit the same 
broad role as billboards, mass meetings 
or any of the other more traditional por- 
tions of a well directed campaign: to 
present the candidate in the best light 
to the most voters. But television can 
unmask shallowness in a candidate al- 
most instantly. 

In television, politics must fit the same 
broad pattern as any production: to com- 
bine the intimacy of the stage drama 
with the perfected polish of the film and 
the radio appeal of the voice. But politics 
can easily miscalculate the value of tele- 
vision. 

Live telecasts and the familiar spot 
announcement are common television 
outlets whose effective and judicious use 
is well within the budget range of every 
gubernatorial, senatorial or congres- 
sional candidate and of most county and 
municipal nominees. Filmed shows, clips 
in live shows or spot announcements 
require higher budgets but contribute an 
immediacy and dramatic impact which 
was never before available to political 
campaigners. 

The professional assistance of the 
public relations practitioner first comes 
into play in the basic planning of a tele- 
vision campaign. Unlike commercial 
television which chooses its time slots 
chiefly with an eye to the best competi- 
tive viewing time, political telecasts must 
be timed to conflict least with the view- 
ing habits of the desired audience. 

The timing of each political telecast 
should, of course, coincide with the larg- 
est theoretical viewing audience. But un- 
like the gathering of adherents at a mass 
meeting, this is an audience easily re- 
sentful of the sudden intrusion of politics 


Torchlight parade featured early political 


“Tippecanoe” rally in which Whigs pushed a large ball around. 
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Geo. Bingham’s famous paintings depicted political aspirants of 1840's canvassing elec- 


torate personally for votes, a few at a time. 


in the midst of an evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

For politics, television’s best adjacen- 
cies are not the popular musical shows 
or dramas. Rather the local news com- 
mentator, whose viewers are interested 
in local affairs and current events at that 
moment, brings the candidate a far more 
receptive audience for an adjacent poli- 
tical show. 

Experience seems to point to 15 min- 
utes as the maximum effective length of 
a political telecast with the exception of 
an occasional group-candidate show. The 
temper of the local electorate, the neces- 
sity of interjecting interest into the cam- 


campaigns like this 


paign and the proportion of local to 
national issues must govern the total 
number of telecasts. 

A complete newcomer to politics, for 
example, virtually unknown to the elec- 
torate, was able to become almost a 
household personality through a rela- 
tively long, six-weeks television series 
presented once each week on both chan- 
nels in his Congressisonal District. His 
incumbent opponent, on the other hand, 
was equally effective through the use of 
fewer shows in a shorter period of time 
that carried with them the prestige of 
his office and the low-key assurance of 

Continued on Page 18 


Major E. F. Voorde of South Bend uses simple set to present TV 
message on municipal finances during successful city campaign. 
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Make it easy for yourselt 
Make it effective for your company 


Market Your PR Films Through 
THE ORGANIZATION 


TODAY, MANAGEMENT REALIZES that one of 
the most vital challenges to a vigorous enterprise is 
marketing—this is the area that can negate even the most 
efficient production process. That is the reason why every 
top management magazine pays continual editorial 
attention to marketing; the reason why management con- 
sultants are in demand as they have never been before. 


MOopDERN is a marketing specialist in the field of the sponsored 
film. Here is an organization that is staffed with experienced 
people for the special requirements of film distribution—more 
than 20 years of experience backed up with the equipment and 
knowledge for the task. 


That is the reason why major American companies with a 
wealth of know-how in marketing their own products turn to 
MODERN for the effective accomplishment of the objectives of 
their film programs . . . to name a few out of more than 150, 
we mean companies that include leaders of American business 
such as E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., The Chrysler 
Corporation, The Texas Company, National Cash Register 
Company . . . and smaller, but equally progressive companies 
such as National Homes, Inc., The Warner Brothers Company, 
Smith-Corona, Inc., Eli Lilley & Company . . . and trade associa- 
tions such as the American Petroleum Institute, Florida Citrus 
Commission, and National Association of Home Builders. 

These companies and associations could undertake the exclu- 
sive marketing of their own film programs if they wished. They 
have the resources and the personnel to do the job. 


Why did they retain MODERN to help them? The same reason 


NEW YORK JUdson 6-3830 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
CHICAGO DElaware 7-3252 
140 E. Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


DETROIT TEmple 2-4211 
956 Maccabees Building, Detroit 2, Mich. 
LOS ANGELES MAdison 9-2121 


612 S. Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, Cal. 


they retain expert outside counsel, when needed, for legal 
advice, advertising campaigns, product marketing problems 

. Because they recognize that MODERN is an expert in a field 
that requires specialization. Because they realize from experi- 
ence that MODERN can do the kind of job they want done, more 
effectively and at less cost than they can do it themselves. 
Because they know that MODERN distribution saves precious 
time for their executives and staff. 


MODERN is the only organization that can effectively accom- 
plish sponsored film marketing through all four channels of 
circulation—television, theatrical, rural roadshow, and general 
16mm audiences. Our recommendations for any film are based 
on a complete knowledge of all channels. 


What about your film program? Why don’t you find out 
whether or not we can help you. You will be in good company. 
It will cost you nothing to investigate MODERN services but your 
time, and that will be repaid to you a thousandfold. 


We will be glad to consult with you on the distribution of your 
sponsored film program. For information, write or phone any of 
the MODERN division offices listed below. 


TALKING L TALKING PICTURE SERVICE L TALKING PICTURE SERVICE 


Nationwide quality service from Modern film libraries in 28 important cities 
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When you're in the exhibit business, it’s the unusual approach that pays dividends. 
Here's one that stopped passersby dead in their tracks. Mr. Barnum, the author 
says, had plenty of ideas moderns can use to advantage in wooing public attention. 


Help me try an experiment: Reach 
out in any direction from where you are 
sitting. Pick up any object, the first one 
your fingers touch. Examine it carefully. 
Study it in detail. Is there a manufac- 
turer’s name on it? Remember that name 
.. . repeat it seven times; the magic num- 
ber! Don’t forget this object. 

Tomorrow you will remember this ob- 
ject . . . you'll look at it as you pass 
through the room! 

Thank you. You just have done what 
every organization, company and exhibi- 
tor, wants you to do at a national con- 
vention, trade association meeting, or 
other public exhibition. 

The exhibitor wants you to stop, 
listen and act. 

For this purpose we annually spend 
millions on exhibits; BUT . . . the ques- 
tion is: Do we effectively accomplish our 
purpose? Always? I doubt it. 

WHY .. .? Think back to the most 
recent convention you attended. Close 
your eyes. Picture the exhibits you saw. 
What do you remember about this one, 


LYNN POooLe, Director of Public Relations 
at The Johns Hopkins University, knows 
display and exhibit technique at firsthand. 
He pioneered in museum and art gallery 
educational programs, and today his SC1ENCE 
REVIEW TV show dramatizes scientific phe- 
nomena with startling visual effects, to the 
considerable glory of both science and 
Johns Hopkins. 


about that one? You probably cannot re- 
member specifics about many ... if any. 

Undoubtedly most of the exhibits were 
set up with sleek modernity, with sterile 
slickness, with soporific conformity to 
the current trend. With monotonous uni- 
formity, the exhibits all looked alike. 

Like so many peas in proverbial pods, 
the exhibits might have been turned out 
in the gleaming Wood School of moderne 
stage sets — each elegant, expensive set- 
ting too crammed with objects, too 
stuffed with copy, staffed by by an over- 
eager young man direct from an execu- 
tive training class. 


For Exhibits That Electrify: 


Stop 
Them 


Cold 


Some Handy Tips on 
Showman’s Art from 
a Master Craftsman 


by LYNN POOLE 
Director of Public Relations, 
Johns Hopkins University 


Each young man very much wanted 
you to see his exhibit. Each had a by-rote 
pitch with which he tried to lure you in- 
side the booth, but . . . there was nothing 
to compel your eye toward any booth. 
Every spiel was like every other. There 
was just a long straight line of exhibits 
... a long line of uniform booths, a long 
line of disappointed soon-to-be junior 
executives. 

At best we exhibit-goers are a restless 
crew, a jaded mob. We’ve seen it all be- 
fore. We surge down cramped aisles in 
hot, smoky, sticky exhibit halls. On each 
side we are hemmed in by the pea-pod 
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USE A TOUCH OF BARNUM — “Pack ’Em In, Sell ’Em Solid .. .” 


exhibits. We meet friends; we talk; we 
move on. We meet more friends; we chat; 
we move on — further — right into the 
bar. Cool relief! We’ve “done the ex- 
hibits.” 

Exaggerated? Perhaps a little . . . but 
really not much, It’s all true. Isn’t it? 

We in public relations are supposed to 
be inventive and creative in presenta- 
tion, advanced and attuned to the pulse 
of the customer. Why then do we insist 
on playing follow the leader? Why do we 
try to plan an exhibit that will look like 
every other exhibit in the country? 

It is the old story of the trend started 
by “I Love Lucy.” This situation comedy 
hit brought on a spate of situation com- 
edy counterfeits. “Dragnet” hit the top- 
ten TV list and its imitators came out of 
the receiving set sounding like staccato 
parrots. Even the French movie makers 
followed Friday! We in public relations 
are not the only ones who sometimes 
belong to a school of conforming copy- 
ists. Too often.we produce a pale pas- 
tiche of an original. 

Iconoclasm is permissible .. . if we 
suggest a solution. So while decrying the 
sterility of a high percentage of today’s 
exhibits, let’s offer a few positive sug- 
gestions, 

We can build these suggestions on 
two words: 

1. Different 
2. Barnum 

The different thing, product, style, or 
whatever is the sure-fire winner. Eartha 
Kitt was an overnight hit because her 
style was absolutely different. Agreed? 
XYZ toothpaste sells by the millions be- 
cause it is unique. Be different . . . pre- 
sent your product, your story in a dif- 
ferent package, a different form, and 
you, too, will be a hit. Make your exhibit 
strikingly different from every other ex- 
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hibit in the hall, and even corn-aching 
exhibit viewers will stop, relax, revive, 
and absorb your message. 

Our second word was Barnum. We 
make jokes about P. T. Barnum and his 
unorthodox methods, but let’s not forget 
that he was the master salesman of the 
19th century. He packed ’em in and sold 
*em solid. He used every trick of his 
imagination to get the crowds, but he 
gave them their money’s worth .. . Jenny 
Lind, Tom Thumb, and “The Greatest 
Show on Earth.” 

There is no need to throw dignity 
completely aside, but let’s drop some of 
our timidity and prepare exhibits guided 
by what we like to call “controlled aban- 
don.” 

Admittedly, the purpose of an exhibit 
is to inveigle the footsore visitor (1) to 
stop in front of the display; (2) to re- 
main long enough to look at the ma- 
terial; (3) to be stimulated to immediate 
or future action. This can be done with 
Barnum flair and contemporary ele- 
gance. An exhibit planned on these lines 
will be the talk of the convention. To ac- 
complish our aim let’s give the potential 
customer something — 

1. Different that 

2. Creates an action, and 

3. Promotes good humor while 
4. Stimulating participation. 

For fun let’s try out a few ideas. Your 
booth is installed. It is different. Perhaps, 
it is merely one great white massive four- 
fold with the name of your company 
emblazoned in giant-size letters. That’s 
all there is. In front of the exhibit booth 
stands a top-hatted, silk-caped, mus- 
tachioed magician. Everybody loves a 
magician! With abracadabra your man 
performs a gee-gosh, amazing feat of 
prestidigitation. 

How long do you think it would take 


this man to gather a crowd large enough 
to make your flanking competitors want 
to commit hari-kiri? Your crowd will 
gather in one minute. We know. Com- 
ing out of a luncheon meeting where I 
had given a talk that I had illustrated 
with a couple of the simplest magic 
tricks, I stopped at a display booth. 
Down the full length of the exhibit aisle, 
bored viewers poked along in desultory 
fashion. 

With a word to the dejected young 
lady who was trying to attract attention 
with a tired smile, I pulled a chair out 
into the aisle, stood high above the heads 
of the disinterested conventioneers, and 
waved a large polka dot handkerchief 
around my head. At least, this was dif- 
ferent! Laughing all the while at the few 
questioning faces, I flipped the handker- 
chief and the polka dots disappeared. 
We had action. The few people in the 
area laughed with good humor and a 
crowd gathered. 

I got down, shoved the chair back into 
the booth, stood up again. No necks 
needed to be craned to see this trick, the 
chair raised the action and each viewer 
could see without expending any energy. 
We made it easy for him! 

From my perch on the chair, I twirled 
a silver-headed, ebony cane, the kind 
seen now only at opening nights of the 
opera. Asking the nearest man to stand 
on a chair beside me, we achieved par- 
ticipation by asking him to blow on the 
middle of the cane. The instant he blew, 
the cane disappeared before his very 
eyes and two large bright handkerchiefs 
waved in the breeze created by crowd 
surrounding the booth. 

A few more tricks added to the audi- 
ence and our final participation came 
when I suggested that each man get in 

Continued on Page 27 
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SLIDE PRESENTATIONS—Chalk and blackboard are old-hat. 


Talking to Junior? 
Avoid ‘hese Errors 


Schools Welcome Pamphlets, Recordings, Kits 
and Films, but Offerings Miss When They’re 
Not Aimed at Meeting Students Own Needs 


by MARTHA AND CHARLES SHAPP* 


Private industry and the schools have 
discovered bonanzas, each in the other. 
Industry has found an audience of 
32,000,000 consumers and _ potential 
consumers. The schools have found a 
rich “uncle,” ready and willing to sup- 
ply a wealth of desperately needed in- 
structional materials. 

Commercial donors are distributing to 
schools a wide variety of free materials 
— books, pamphlets, kits, recordings, 
fiims and filmstrips. These materials, 


*Mrs. Shapp is the curriculum coordinator for the 
elementary schools in the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research, Board of Education of the City of 
New York. Mr. Shapp is the principal of the 
Senator Robert F. Wagner Junior High School, 
New York City. 


strikingly illustrated and printed, obvi- 
ously represent a heavy investment of 
money and effort. 

There has been a long-standing preju- 
dice against admitting publications from 
industry into classroom. Today, how- 
ever, teachers eagerly welcome such 
assistance. Not only have rising costs 
sharply reduced the schools’ supply of 
textbooks, but modern teachers have 
discovered that industry can provide 
valuable instructional aids that are pre- 
pared by specialists and that are up to 
date. 

However, many present offerings — 
though beautiful to look at and even 
interesting to adults—are lost upon chil- 


The Shapps 


MarTHA S. SHAPP is Curriculum Coordi- 
nator, Bureau of Curriculum Research, 
Board of Education of New York City. 
Mrs. Shapp prepares handbooks, bulletins, 
manuals, etc. which serve as curriculum 
guides for New York City school teachers. 
Prior to her present position, Mrs. Shapp 
served for fifteen years as a classroom 
teacher in the public schools of New York 
City. She has also served in the Bureau of 
Curriculum Development of the New York 
State Education Department. 

CHARLES M. Snapp is Principal, Wagner 
Junior High School, New York City. Mr. 
Shapp has served as principal in the New 
York City Schools for the last ten years. 
In addition to his administrative and super- 
visory experience, Mr. Shapp has had wide 
experience in preparing instructional ma- 
terials on the elementary as well as the 
junior high school level. 


dren, the audience for whom they are 
written. Some materials may get on 
children’s desks but go right over their 
heads. The words or the ideas or, in 


* some cases, both, are simply beyond the 


comprehension of children. 

Two pamphlets concerned with the 
selection of free materials were pub- 
lished recently. One was prepared by the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators; the other by the Board of 
Education of the City of New York. 
Both describe’ the unsuitability of many 
of the free educational materials and 
suggest guiding principles for educators 
to follow in selecting future offerings 
to the schools. 
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CLASSROOM RESEARCH—Useful material helps. 


As illustrations, here are a few of the 
mistakes that are found in these offer- 
ings to the schools: 


1. A pamphlet on the life of a great 
American scientist was sent to a junior 
high school. The first paragraph read: 
“Various leading considerations may 
induce an inventor to undertake and 
continue the mental and physical toil 
that inevitably awaits him from the 
inception to the ultimate completion 
of an invention.” One need not spend 
a lifetime in educational study to 
recognize the fact that this passage 
is clearly over the heads of junior 
high school students. Was the pam- 
phlet really aimed at junior high 


BULLE TIN BOAKDS 
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schools? Or did the publishers hope 
to catch many audiences with one 
offering? 


. A leading railroad produced for school 


use a color film showing the spectacu- 
lar mountain scenery along its route. 
Not a human being is seen in the en- 
tire film! What is more boring than a 
travelogue without travelers? Will the 
name of that railroad always be asso- 
ciated with boredom in the minds of 
the children? 


.A booklet for very young children 


contains a story about a child taking 
a railroad trip. Our “hero” is seen in 
one of the illustrations with his head, 
arms and shoulders outside the win- 


VISUAL ATTENTION—Eye-appeal helps explain. 


ease re the Film 
> 


nay: 


. Many 


dow of a train speeding into a tunnel! 
The teacher who has recently given a 
lesson on safety in public vehicles 
can hardly be expected to use this 
booklet. 


.A well-known rubber company dis- 


tributed a booklet about tires. The 
company’s name appears over and 
over again on every page. Schools 
cannot be expected to expose children 
to the advertisements on one particu- 
lar company in a highly competitive 
field. 


. A film based on a legend close to the 


hearts of children was to be shown in 
the local movie houses. To promote 
attendance, the Hollywood producers 
issued to the schools an “educational” 
filmstrip about the legend. Much of 
this filmstrip showed facsimilies of 
medieval documents instead of the 
exciting action that appeared in the 
movie itself. Somebody missed the 
mark in attempting to appeal to the 
interests of children. 

industrial publications for 
schools contain diagrammatic analyses 
of various processes. These are sup- 
posed to simplify concepts for the 
students. Too frequently, however, 
these diagrams are bewildering in their 
complexity and technical terminology. 
That which may seem oversimplified 
to an engineer is not necessarily intel- 
ligible to a school child. 

These few examples indicate clearly 


that reaching school audiences requires 


special techniques. 


If donor organiza- 


tions want to perform a public service 
and at the same time create a favorable 
impression, they should: 


tN 


Avoid any material that is prepared 
in the hope of reaching all segments 
of the general public as well as the 
schools. Such materials are likely to 
attract nobody. 


. Pinpoint your audience. Even those 


materials especially designed for 
schools use must be aimed at one 
specific school level, e.g., senior high 
school, junior high school or ele- 
mentary school. Design materials with 
careful attention to the curriculum, 
the vocabulary and the interest level 
of that group. 


. Be clear and simple. Try to see the 


material as the child sees it. 


. Use advertising matter unobtrusively 


and try to keep it at a minimum. 


. Be sure to meet the physical require- 


ments for school materials, e.g., type 
size, spacing and grade of paper. 
Continued on Page 22 
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YOUR CAN 
BETTER SPEAKERS 
IMMEDIATELY 

WITH THE NEW 
UNDERWOOD 


hy TelePrompTer* 


They don’t need 10 lessons . . . or even one! The new 
Underwood TelExecutive makes your clients 
smoother, more effective speakers overnight. Sales 
meetings, training sessions, after dinner speeches—all 
become a breeze with the TelExecutive. 


Designed especially for businessmen, the new Under- 
wood TelExecutive is a portable version of the Tele- 
PrompTer used throughout the television industry. 


COLORFUL FREE BROCHURE— MAIL COUPON ropay > 


The TelExecutive comes in a handsome dispatch case of 
rich leather. Smaller and lighter than a portable typewriter, 
it can be carried with you anywhere. Plugs into an ordinary 
outlet, may be used on desk, table or lectern. 


UNDERWOOD 


CORPORATION 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


It does away with the chore of memorizing; eliminates 
the fear of forgetting lines. The speaker looks right at 
his audience, concentrating his full attention on put- 
ting the message across. He can relax and do a better 
job, because he knows his speech is right there in 
front of him—in large, easy-to-read type. 


“TELEPROMPTER” and “TELEXECUTIVE™ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., Trade-Marks of 
TelePrompter Corporation, N. Y. 


Underwood Corporation od 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


0 Please send me your free brochure on the new Underwood 
TelExecutive. 


0 | would like a demonstration of the TelExecutive in my office. 


A good time to call for an appointment would be: 


Address 


City. Zone. State. 


PR-4 
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How a Counseling Firm Developed 
and Delivered a Full PR Program, 
Complete with Staff, to a Corporation 


refab PR Department 


On the first day of this year Falstaff 
Brewing Corporation of St. Louis had 
14 new names on its payroll and, for the 
first time ever, a company public rela- 
tions department. 

In itself, that is not a startling an- 
nouncement. Such function and depart- 
ment are far from new to modern man- 
agement. 

But Falstaff opened the doors of its 
new department with a staff pre-trained 
as a unit—trained not only in working 
together, but already experienced as 
well in executing a public relations pro- 
gram for Falstaff itself. 

About six years ago, then beginning 
to move up rapidly to its present rank 
of fourth sales-wise in its industry, this 
midwest brewing firm saw the need for 
an organized public relations program. 
That need reflected growing pains rever- 
berating from fairly rapid addition of 
branch plant operations, expanding mar- 
keting areas and an employee force 
growing away from the once compact 
group of first-name acquaintances. 


JAMES R. HANSON, a specialist in industrial 
public relations, is managing associate of 
Thomas W. Parry and Associates, oldest 
St. Louis public relations firm. A 1935 
graduate of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, Mr. Hanson engaged 
in a variety of newspaper work in Missouri 
and southern Illinois as reporter, editor 
and publisher. He attained the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel during four and a half 
years of World War II service with the 
field artillery. 

He lives in Webster Groves, Missouri, 
with his wife and his two children. 
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by JAMES R. HANSON 


Managing Associate 
Thomas W. Parry and Associates 


Management brought in a counsel- 
ing firm and, starting with first things 
first, built gradually and simultaneously 
a program to fit its needs and a staff 
to fit its program. The counseling firm, 
in handling all of Falstaff’s public re- 
lations activities during the nearly six 
years, at the same time worked toward 
its and the company’s common objective 
of developing a staff that would eventu- 
ally form a company department. 

The services of Thomas W. Parry 
and Associates thus provided a means 
for Falstaff to receive both a training 
program for personnel of a future com- 
pany department and at the same time 


a full public relations program while 
the training was taking place. 

On January 1, when the Parry organi- 
zation transferred its production staff 
for this account to the company, an ex- 
perienced team and a going program 
were part of the package. In effect the 
staff members had but to change offices, 
taking projects already in work, files and 
references already prepared for the move 
—carrying on in essentially the same 
manner as before except, of course, for 
a change in employer. 

The move took them from direct 
supervision of their previous superiors 
in the Parry organization, but it was part 


Although (P.R.) Director Robert E. Huchingson, standing, has taken over his duties, 
Falstaff still retains counsel services. Here, Falstaff President Joseph Griesedieck, second 
from left, who takes a keen interest in the public relations arm of his staff, confers with 
Director Huchingson and Counselors James R. Hanson, left, and Thomas W. Parry. 
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of the plan that the latter would remain 
as counsel to top management, continu- 
ing to give general guidance to depart- 
ment activities and developing new 
courses for adding depth to the overall 
program. 

Here are some of the components 
wrapped up in this package combining 
going program with trained personnel: 

A company public relations policy 
had been developed, published and in 
use for nearly five years. It gave man- 
agement a course to follow, and staff 
members a perspective by which they 
could work in management’s best inter- 
ests. 

The publicity facet of the organized 
program during the training phase for 
these staff members not only tested their 
ability to produce releases under criti- 
cal editing, but taught them the prin- 
ciples of team authorship, the mechanics 
of working relationships and manage- 
ment approvals, familiarized them with 
this particular company’s operations, 
history and policies. Media lists, refer- 
ences and files of previous creative out- 
put, providing a pattern for virtually 
every type of situation or subject re- 
lated to this company, went along for 
the department’s continuing reference. 
These were tools they not only had 
learned to use, but actually had helped to 
build. 

A company magazine had_ been 
launched and more than three years in 
publication. Its editor had been devel- 
oped by the Parry organization. He had 
grown into full repsonsibility for the job 
at the time of the transfer—this after 
the magazine editorship at the outset 
had been used as the basic training 
ground for the man who went on to head 
the new department. 

The pre-department public relations 
operation included the development of 
an organized plant tour program in four 
plant cities, a community relations proj- 
ect grown so popular with the public 
that facilities remain booked every eve- 
ning months in advance. Within the new 
department are plant city public rela- 
tions representatives who, as part of the 
Parry staff, had the job of building and 
supervising these tour programs. 

What to budget is far from the 
simplest consideration in starting a new 
department. From the minute it opened, 
this department had a budget based on 
experience for the precise operation. 
With program and personnel the same 
as before, and counseling service remain- 
ing in the picture, total costs remain 
essentially the same, except that the com- 


Staff Assistant M. E. Bullock, above at portable, helps handle new “plant city” affairs at 
Galveston, Texas, pending appointment of a resident representative. Two of 6-man 
management team that opened Falstaff’s Galveston operation were public relations people. 


pany now bears the overhead directly 
where formerly it had to be charged 
back as expenses of the counselors. The 
significance is that a budget was tailored 
for the job before the department took 
over. 

By the time these men were ready to 
move from the counselors’ staff to the 
new department, their cross-section of 
production experience had exposed them 
to all facets of a full public relations 
program for the company which now 
employs them directly. The seven men 
—an equal number of PR-trained sec- 


retaries made up the balance of the pack- 
age deal — had been assigned by the 
counselors to this account full-time for 
periods of one to five years immediately 
preceding the transfer. 

Certain of them had been brought 
in on the production of annual and 
quarterly stockholder reports. Under the 
counselors’ guidance, they had con- 
tributed to the authorship of manage- 
ment speeches, press statements and 
mass-distributed letters to employees, 
stockholders and plant community 

Continued on Page 24 


Omaha is one of four plant cities in which Falstaff's public relations department supervises 
organized plant tours. The program, developed there five years ago by David F. Barber, 
right, under supervision of the Parry organization, continuously remains booked every 
evening months in advance. Here, Barber reviews the tour schedule with Blake H. Watson, 
chief tour guide, and Jean Swircin, his secretary, who was transferred from the Parry firm 
with the Omaha public relations representative when the company department was created 
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What happens 
to your 
communications 


dollar? 


Savage-Lewis, Inc., 
Communications Analysts, has 
in the past four years, developed 
(and applied) a new public 
relations tool to determine the 
effectiveness of your Company 
Communications both in Dollars 
and in Time. The tool is a 
penetrating analysis and evaluation 
of Communications. The who 
—what—where—why —how 
often—and how much—of 
Communications is our special 
field. We would welcome the 
opportunity to discuss our 
services with you in detail. 


AVAGE-LEW/S, 
COMMUNICATIONS 
1807 Lyndale Ave. So., Minneapolis 5, Minn, 


VAZ DIAS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


World-Wide Press Relations 


New York-Amsterdam (Holland) 
“A by-word for news 

for half a century’ 
157 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Digby 9-2287 


FOR CONVENTIONS 
AND MEETINGS 


>= Sticks easily to any gar- 
ment, without harm. 
No pins. 

Printed in any color with 
» emblem or trade mark. 
Does away with old-style celluloid 
_ holders, pins and buttons. Goes on 
easy ... comes off easy. Many styles, 
uses, high in praise. Used at Sales 
Meetings, conventions, picnics, PR 
Convention, many corporations, clubs, 
schools, etc. You will love this name 

plate badge. Send today for 


FREE SAMPLES 


JACK-BILT CORPORATION 


FRANK D. JACKSON, President 
906 Central St. e §€©6Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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TV’s Perennial Star 


Continued from Page 7 


competent experience. Both utilized tele- 
vision to their best advantage taking into 
consideration the entirely different prob- 
lems their opposing candidacies involved. 

Simple, factual, direct presentation, 
designed to create an overall impression 
rather than hammer home a specifi: 
point, has proven to be the most effective 
approach to any political television. 
Truth, in terms of simple facts presented 
visually, vividly, creates the dramatic 
element, no matter what the format. 

Restrained underplay, the perennial 
essential of good drama, must be built 
into every political show. It can be done 
by an understanding of the voter-audi- 
ence and the candidate plus a generous 
helping of direction that replaces the 
bombastic “telling” of the usual political 
speech with the individualized “showing” 
which the intimate nature of television 
and the effectiveness of visual contact 
permits. 

Each political telecast must combine 
the intimacy of the stage with the 
planned perfection of a film and the con- 
fidence inspiring quality of radio. 

In the vague area of good taste can be 
found most of the booby traps inherent 
in the use of campaign television. The 
“poetic license” characteristic of many 
political talks before groups usually 
made up of convinced adherents, is sel- 
dom anything but offensive in the pri- 
vacy of the living room; the familiar 
charge and counter-charge which attract 
headlines bore the conversational group 
before the television set. 

One candidate suffered by flinging a 
defiant television challenge at an oppo- 
nent who answered with a combination 
of righteous indignation, tactful con- 
descension and measured logic. Another 
made the mistake of answering minor 
charges with an obvious fabrication of 
petty grievances and unwarranted alarm. 
A violent last minute personal attack 
lost friends for another candidate at the 
close of a campaign otherwise free of 
personalities. 

In a county campaign one group of 
candidates appeared faintly ridiculous 
by falling way short of the build up given 
them in an elaborately conceived pro- 
duction; still another lost votes by insist- 
ing on addressing the television audience 
in the pugnacious manner so effective at 


meetings of his own supporters. Another 
slate became unwitting victims of a 
dramatization of their platform by a cast 
distinguished solely by the intensity of 
its partisanship. 

It is in foreseeing such pitfalls . . . and 
sometimes avoiding them only by the 
st7ongest recommendation that an ill- 
adapted candidate refrain from using 
television . . . that the professional public 
relations approach to television can often 
be most valuable. 

The format of a political telecast must 
be tailored to the combination of charac- 
teristics which type the candidate and his 
electorate. For the candidate whose 
strong points just do not “project” in the 
dramatic sense, a simple question and 
answer approach which puts him in a 
position to make direct answers to spe- 
cific questions can be effective. 

In the case of a candidate handicapped 
by obvious inexperience for the office he 
seeks, a small discussion group which lets 
the candidate ask intelligent questions of 
a few recognized experts in the field at 
issue can be equally forceful. 

Where an incumbent’s record is under 
attack, a documentary approach which 
alternates the challenger’s terse com- 
ments with an off-camera recitation of 
the record and simple visual aids has 
proven successful. 

No matter what the specific format, 
each political telecast should visually 
combine the strongest elements of a can- 
didate’s personality with the strongest 
interests of the particular electorate. And 
every show must completely avoid the 
intricate drabness of the “delivered” 
speech. From the public relations stand- 
point, an advisor often finds himself in 
a restraining role, constantly reevaluating 
proven political approaches through the 
lens of a camera. 

Nearly every political campaign basi- 
cally consists of the ins “pointing with 
pride” while the outs “view with alarm,” 
Television, using silent or single or 
double track motion picture film, adds a 
whole new dimension to this age-old pil- 
lar of politics. 

In commercial television, the spread- 
ing use of film is often deplored for 
depriving live telecasts of their spon- 
taneity; in political television film can 
perhaps double viewer interest. 
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By the use of film a Governor can 
show his constituents their new state 
highways, a Senator can have every voter 
as his guest in his office, a Congressman 
can take his electorate on a tour of mili- 
tary installations, a mayor can bring new 
fire equipment or a modernized garbage 
fleet into his city’s living rooms. 

On the other side of the fence, a chal- 
lenger for state office can use film to 
bring home to voters in prosperous areas 
the blight of their less fortunate neigh- 
bors, a senatorial or congressional oppo- 
nent can take his constitutents along as 
he talks to a cross section of the elec- 
torate about campaign issues, a mayoral 
candidate can tour neglected city streets 
with the voters looking over his shoulder. 

Film naturally adds to the expense and 
the problems of political television. The 
standards are identical with those of any 
sponsored film with a public relations 
objective. The impact, though, can be 
considerable without top quality and the 
practical advantages can be tremendous 
to every phase of a complete campaign. 

The first and obvious advantage is to 
widen and infinitely multiply the visual 
material which can be brought to bear 
on the undecided voter. Film makes “is- 
sues” tangible and relates political prom- 
ises to personal experience: it can add 
a genuinely informative quality and oc- 
casionally a note of entertainment. 

Perhaps more important, though, is 
the freedom which the use of film per- 
mits to the candidate who wishes to rely 
heavily on a television campaign yet 
must concentrate on extensive personal 
appearances. A schedule of regular live 
telecasts becomes increasingly burden- 
some as the campaign intensifies. The 
necessary rehearsal time becomes harder 
to spare and the physical and mental 
exhaustion of campaigning often result 
in tensions which cannot be successfully 
hidden from a television camera. 

But by filming much of his television 
early in the campaign, when leisure time 
comes more easily a candidate gains sev- 
eral valuable advantages. The unavoid- 
able “blooper” which can be fatal to a 
candidate’s hopes can be eliminated in a 
film and the footage can be made at his 
convenience without the pressure of 
meeting a live deadline. 

In Washington, a Senator or Congress- 
man can utilize the fine professional 
facilities of the Joint House-Senate 
Radio-TV Facility to film on-the-job 
shows for use on local stations through- 
out his district or his state with the min- 
imum inconvenience to himself and with 
surprising economy in relation to viewers 


reached and immediacy of material. 
Careful scheduling can make one or two 
prints sufficient for use on many stations. 

On the local level, for example, six 
quarter-hour shows with only one print 
made of each can be scheduled in a 
three-channel market to practically 
guarantee the most complete possible 
local viewing. Timed to appear weekly 
in a different sequence on each of the 
stations they represent triple effective- 
ness for the candidate. 

With the once-a-week time slots se- 
lected to reach an early-evening audi- 
ence one day, late-evening viewers later 
in the same week and perhaps an after- 
noon women’s audience on a third day, 
the filmed shows also add a new ele- 
ment of versatility to a candidate’s 
campaign. And the documentary quality 
of locally-produced film far outweighs 
even the most elaborate brochure. 

Should unexpected campaign devel- 
opments warrant an alteration of plans 
during the film series, the very change 
of pace represented by a live show sub- 
stituted in the familiar slot is advan- 
tageous. 

With fi:m, a political candidate can 
conduct simultaneous television and in- 
person campaigns; with live television 
he becomes a person instead of a name 
to the majority of voters; with public 
relations counsel he can use television 
as an effective tool instead of a danger- 
ous two-edged weapon. 

For the consultant, the difficulties 
lie in not separating the content from 
the techniques. The trained public rela- 
tions person’s most invaluable contribu- 
tion to politics can often be an objective 
non-partisan view of the subtle aspects 
of “viewer reaction.” 

The subject matter of a political cam- 
paign changes with the times, not the 
medium. With the content of a political 
telecast in the hands of a seasoned po- 
litical campaigner and the techniques of 
public relations concentrated on the most 
effective presentation, no problems of 
ethical conduct need arise. 


Photographers’ Trade Show 


To Be Held in July 


The Photographers’ Association of 
America will hold its annual Conven- 
tion and Trade Show at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, from July 22-27. 
Special technical programs will be con- 
ducted for commercial-illustrative, in- 
dustrial, portrait and press photog- 
raphers. 
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Mrs. Kennedy's 


Five Pounds 
of Sugar 


—and why she can’t always have it shipped by 
the most efficient form of transportation 


ing-cing-ding! The cash register at the 
checkout counter is busy ringing up Mrs. 
Kennedy’s groceries. A sack of flour — three 
cans of peaches — five pounds of sugar... 

There’s more than food included in every 
price the cash register rings up. There are 
distribution costs — including freight trans- 
portation. Everything Mrs. Kennedy buys — 
whether it’s sugar or a new suite of furni- 
ture — must be shipped to her home town by 
freight. So it’s Mrs. Kennedy who pays the 
freight bill when the cash register rings. 

It is to keep Mrs. Kennedy’s freight bill — 
and yours —as low as possible that a Cabinet 
Committee appointed by the President rec- 
ommended that our national transportation 
policy be revised. If the whole business 
seems remote to you, maybe it will become 
more meaningful if we tell you the story of 
Mrs. Kennedy’s five pounds of sugar. 


* * 


Let’ssay that Mrs. Kennedy lives in St. Louis. 
A good deal of thé sugar sold in St. Louis 
comes from New Orleans, where it is refined. 
Between New Orleans and St. Louis, there 
are three ways of shipping that sugar — by 
truck, by barge on the Mississippi River, and 
by railroad. 

Let us assume further that the railroads 
between. New Orleans and St. Louis find 
that, due to increased operating efficiencies, 
they can reduce their freight rates on sugar 
and still make a profit. Obviously, the 
reduced rate on sugar should benefit every- 
one involved — the sugar producers, the 
grocery stores, and finally, the hundreds of 
thousands of consumers in the St. Louis 
area like Mrs. Kennedy. 


But the proposed rate reduction is never put 
through. In this imaginary but representa- 
tive case, the application for the reduced 
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rate may be held up for months and then 
finally denied by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The railroads are forced to 
charge a higher rate than would otherwise 
be necessary. The reason, taken from many 
ICC decisions, is that the reduced railroad 
rate would “adversely affect” the competing 
forms of transportation. 


In short, in cases of this kind, government 
regulation shields the other forms of trans- 
portation from railroad competition — at the 
expense of Mrs. Kennedy. 


It is precisely this kind of situation which 
is at the heart of the Cabinet Committee’s 
recommendations for revision of our 
national transportation policy. 

The Cabinet Committee was appointed by 
the President of the United States to make 
a “comprehensive review of over-all Federal 
transportation policies...and submit recom- 
mendations.” The Committee consisted of 
five members of the President’s Cabinet and 
two other high government officials—men of 
such outstanding national stature that any 
suggestion that they would consider only 
one side of a case is absurd. 


The report of the Cabinet Committee 
was unanimously approved by its members 
after intensive study, during which the views 
of all forms of transportation were given 
full consideration. Among its key findings 
and recommendations are: 


eThat government regulation of rates, as 
presently applied, frequently denies the 
public the benefits of the most efficient 
form of transportation — with conse- 
quent financial loss to the entire nation. 


eThat, in the public interest, no freight 
rate should be kept higher than other- 
wise necessary, merely to shield some 


other form of transportation from the 
effects of fair competition. 


The Cabinet Committee recommendations 
would apply with equal force to every form 
of transportation, and would give no prefer- 
ential treatment either to railroads or theif 
competitors. 


The Cabinet Committee recommendations, 
if enacted, would by no means end rate regit 
lation. The Interstate Commerce Commis: 
sion would still have power to deny proposed 
rates which would be above a reasonable 
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maximum or below a reasonable minimum, 
or below cost, or unjustly discriminatory. 
Shippers and the public would continue to 
be fully protected by the ICC against all 
abuses — including any possibility of a 
teturn to transportation “rate wars.” 


Every kind of freight would continue to 
“pay its way” on the railroads, which would 
not be permitted to carry some freight at a 
loss that would have to be made up on other 
\raffic. Such a practice would be contrary to 
the laws of economics, of common sense, 
and of the United States government. 


There would be the widest opportunity for 
all forms of transportation to grow and pros- 
per. Each form of transportation has its own 
natural market — because each has certain 
definite advantages over the others. Cabinet 
Committee recommendations would permit 
transportation management the right to offer 
the most efficient service possible — and 
shippers and the public the right to choose 
the one that fits their needs. 


Thus, the principal factor in determining the 
“fair share” of traffic for each type of car- 
rier would be competition, not regulation. 


The growing public support for the princi- 
ples embodied in the report of the Cabinet 
Committee results from the recognition that 
they concern not transportation alone, but 
the vital interests of every one of us. In 
short, Mrs. Kennedy’s five pounds of sugar 
are your five pounds of sugar—and they 
represent everything else you buy as well. 
* * 
For additiénal information on the Cabinet 
Committee report and how it affects the 
American consumer, write for the free book- 
let, “Why Not Let Competition Work?” 


Association of American Railroads, 519 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
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opinion leaders. They had traveled with 
management to handle publicity at di- 
visional sales meetings. They had worked 
with the advertising department on spe- 
cial promotions, with production and 
engineering departments on publicizing 
expansion and modernization programs. 
Most of them had been in the field to 
develop special stories on distributor op- 
erations. At least some of them had 
helped produce special newspaper sup- 
plements and participated in branch 
plant openings and new plant dedica- 
tions. 

Four of the former Parry men remain 
in plant city locations where they con- 
tinue to function primarily in the area 
of community relations. Secondarily, 
they serve as area correspondents for the 
company magazine, furnishing material 
to maintain a spread of interest among 
the 10,000 widely scattered employees, 
stockholders and distributor personnel 
to whom the monthly publication is di- 
rected. By the time each of these went 
on the company payroll, he had experi- 
enced a minimum of one year in the 
branch location, and with the guidance 
of his home office had a program rolling. 
Equally important, he had already estab- 
lished working relationships with the 
plant manager, to whom he now is di- 
rectly responsible, and with department 
heads in the particular plant location. 

Thus did this example of on-job train- 
ing combined with program-launching 
take into consideration the need to fit a 
decentralized operation. The plant city 
representatives supplement the home 
office staff of public relations director, 
who reports directly to the company 
president, and the director’s two assist- 
ants, one of whom is company magazine 
editor. 

Company management and its coun- 
selors did not try to effect a company- 
wide program with every station manned 
overnight. Rather, the program gained 
its depth gradually, and manpower was 
added step-by-step to fit the program’s 
growth. The counseling firm guided and 
executed the program the first year with- 
out a man assigned full-time to the ac- 
count. The program was 18 months 
under way before the second was added, 
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Books in Review 


Contemporary Public Relations, Princi- 
ples and Cases, by Gene Harlan and 
Alan Scott (Prentice-Hall, N. Y.) 


The unique feature of this book is its 
compilation of 54 cases in public rela- 
tions, which are stated as problems to be 
solved by the student. Such a presenta- 
tion as we have here immediately pegs 
to the ground a discussion of public rela- 
tions principles that too frequently else- 
where have been couched in airy gen- 
eralities or lifeless formulas. When it 
is demanded of the reader that he make 
recommendations to rectify false rumors 
about a certain product, to cope with 
nationally spotlighted segregation issues, 
to make cotton successfully compete 
with new synthetics, to combat decreased 
candy sales, to build up dwindling en- 
rollment in an evening college, then his 
attention is sharpened and he comes to 
grips with the conditions of actual case 
histories. 

Each problem is carefully back- 
grounded by the authors and is accom- 
panied by specific work assignments. 
These may range from outlining a gen- 
eral program to preparing a particular 
kind of news release. Selection of the 
cases was governed by the authors in- 
tent to cover every field of public rela- 
tions endeavor. For ready reference a 
breakdown of the cases is provided to 
show which belong to industry, to trade 
and professional associations, to educa- 
tional institutions, or to the various other 
areas where public relations applies. 
From the point of view of the dearth 
of organized case history material in re- 
lation to its demand by public relations 
people, the authors might have made an 
additional contribution had they pro- 
vided solutions. They explain that this 
was not done, since each problem might 
have more than one solution or a better 
one than was worked out originally. 

The text that precedes the cases is a 
compact discussion of the princip!es of 
public relations. Short though this may 
be, it provides helpful background for 
the student, orienting him to the case 
studies that follow. With an opening 
chapter on analysis of the public rela- 
tions problem, the authors direct the 
student to a reasoning, analytical ap- 
proach. A chapter on media and one on 
tools and techniques not only describe 


the instruments of the craft, but incorpo- 
rate considerable practical detail. For 
example, a_ three-page checklist of 
sources for company publicity is given. 

A section on personnel includes de- 
scription of public relations department 
structure and staff for both large and 
small companies. Organization charts of 
six corporations showing how public re- 
lations departments relate to other com- 
pany elements are included. Staff quali- 
fications are discussed, though typical 
data on actual manpower is lacking. 

That the authors are highly conver- 
sant with actual conditions in the field 
cannot for a moment be denied. Indeed, 
they have turned to the field to directly 
derive much of their material. It is this 
which imparts a tone of practicality to 
the book, which, nevertheless, at no time 
fails to keep proper focus on the guid- 
ing principles of the profession. 


Mike and Screen Press Directory 


An important communications who’s 
who is the Mike and Screen Press Direc- 
tory, whose second edition (1955-56) 
contains increased coverage of the per- 
sonnel of radio, television, and the 
newsreels and of key people who release 
the news. It is the latter group, the pub- 
lic relations man, the publicity director, 
the information officer, to which the 
greater part of this reference book is 
devoted. The fact that the biggest sec- 
tion of the book is given over to a list- 
ing called “Industrial Spokesmen” is 
acknowledgment of the importance to- 
day of the organized dissemination of 
news by private industry or other non- 
governmental organizations. 

Here we find under company or 
organization name both the firm which 
represents its information relations to 
the public and the name of the key indi- 
vidual with whom this _ responsibility 
chiefly rests. Spokesmen of national, 
state, eleven city governments and of the 
United Nations are also included. Tele- 
phone listings are given throughout to 
add to the serviceability of this tool. 

Although representatives of the news- 
paper and magazine media are not to 
be found here, this is a highly valuable 
address book and roster of important 
people behind the news. 

Continued on Page 24 
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ness whose successful operation in 
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and it was just a year prior to establish- 
ing the company department that the 
last two assignments to the seven-man 
team were filled. 

No one tries out for Parry’s produc- 
tion staff unless he comes in with strong 
experience in news or related fields of 
professional writing. But such back- 
ground is only a foundation on which to 
build by practical experience. Eleven 
men had a trial during the Falstaff 
team’s development. Seven survived 
through the final training phase to 
achieve a working unit considered by 
the counselors to be properly balanced 
as to ability, specialty and personality. 

These seven men were heavy on ex- 
perience in the basic writing field when 
they came into the Parry organization. 
But, collectively, they came with vir- 


tually no background in industrial pub- 
lic relations. Training under the coun- 
selors gave the staff members an average 
of two years experience per man—not 
mere industrial public relations experi- 
ence, but experience in the specific pro- 
gram which they were to carry on. 

Falstaff might have by-passed the ex- 
perienced help of counselors altogether. 
Or, it might have continued always to 
rely solely on the counselors’ services. 
But President Joseph Griesedieck takes 
a keen interest in the public relations 
arm of his staff. And he believes that his 
company, by looking to counselors first 
to organize a program and train up a 
company department and then staying 
on to furnish general counsel and ideas 
continuously reaching for new depths in 
the program, has hit upon a sound 
answer to industry’s question of where 
to start in public relations. 

Thomas W. Parry, whose organiza- 
tion is this year at its quarter-century 
mark and the oldest in St. Louis, sees 
in the Falstaff pattern one of the most 
valuable services a counseling firm has 
to offer its corporate clients. 
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Business Information; How to Find and 
Use It by Marian C. Manley. (Harper, 
New York.) 


In a few areas is the avalanche of 
recorded knowledge more formidable 
than that of business. What could be 
more welcome, then, than a manual 
which supplies the guide lines for the 
effective utilization of the wealth of 
data on which the economic world sub- 
sists? In providing such, Miss Marian 
Manley, who for thirty years was li- 
brarian of the pioneering business de- 
partment of the Newark Public Library, 
conveniently organizes for us the basic 
sources of information. 

In the first part of this book the 
author introduces the reader to the 
literature of business with a discussion 
of types of information sources. In doing 
so she surveys not only business periodi- 
cals and books, but the more specialized 
types of publications, such as directories, 
trade association studies, government 
compilations, and the “services” for spe- 
cial information needs. 


Besides this comprehensive survey, 
Miss Manley counsels on the intelligent 
application of business information, il- 
lustrating her arguments with case stud- 
ies, makes suggestions for a_ ready- 
reference library, and tells how the fact- 
finding secretary’s needs be met. 

The second, and most valuable part 
of the book, is a listing of information 
sources, covering business development, 
organization and administration, indus- 
trial production, distribution, communi- 
cation, statistical data, and other areas 
of business. This listing is far from ex- 
haustive, but the annotated titles in- 
cluded are basic, and as points of de- 
parture lead us quickly to paths whereby 
additional, more specialized information 
can be found. 

The book’s third part is a particularly 
useful index, inasmuch as it refers to the 
listing of sources, as well as the text that 
precedes it. 

With Miss Manley’s book we are pro- 
vided with a long-needed, vital tool. 
It will gain wide usage as a guide for 
business reference and research. 
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WHAT'S 
PUBLIC 
JOB? 


JOE GOULD, 

DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
JACOB RUPPERT BREWERY, 
SAYS: 


“Public relations can use all of the areas 
of communication to strengthen a com- 
pany’s marketing program. It can create 
greater product identification among 
consumers ; promote the quality of man- 
agement to the public; and keep the 
trade aware of all the creative activities 
being planned to increase product de- 
mand. 


Also, it can develop public confidence in 
a product and retailers respect for a 
company. 


Through public relations a company can 
secure widespread acceptance of its mar- 
keting program by explaining the sales 
objectives it can achieve for the product, 
and the benefits it can bring to retail- 
ers.” 


This statement by a marketing man- 
agement subscriber of Tide is pub- 
lished as a service to public rela- 
tions by 


TIDE 


the magazine for marketing management 


PLEASE START MY SUBSCRIPTION TO TIDE 


Public Relations is one of the seven WITH YOUR SPECIAL, INTRODUCTORY OFFER .. . 
vital sales functions of total 24 issues for $3.00 
marketing. Today, public relations, 

market research, product design, _____Payment enclosed Please bill me 


packaging, pricing, distribution, 
and advertising are more closely 
integrated than ever before . . . Firm —o 
working as a single team to expand 

consumption and open new markets. 
TIDE, because it covers all seven 
aspects is must reading for ; 
men-on-the-marketing teams in 
companies and their agencies. This (is) (is not) my home address. 


Position. 


TIDE—2160 Patterson Street, Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSELLORS 


Ketchum, Inc. 


36 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN 
REGIONAL AND . 

NATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
500 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
Johnston Building 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. C. 


PR SpEciALists 


Financial Public Relations & 
Share Owner Communications 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


BERTRAND W. HALL & CoO. 
41 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


Caminita 


Public Relations Counsel 


14™ STREET, 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


ROBERT D. ECKHOUSE 
& ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations 
175 Fifth Avenue New York City 10 


ALgonquin 4-9017 


in Texas 


Dowel oul 


Public Relotions Counse 


400 Riek Life Building 


the 
Southwest 


THE GAIN ORGANIZATION, ING. 
Public Relations 
3906 LEMMON AVENUE - DALLAS 109, TEXAS 
LOcaN 7487 - LOGan 1070 
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Alan Campbell-Johnson 
Public Relations Consultant 


British PR 


“We are faced here and in Britain 
with an immense revolution in communi- 
cations,” Alan Campbell-Johnson, a lead- 
ing British public relations consultant, 
told members of the New York chapter 
of PRSA at a recent meeting. “We may 
perhaps tend to underestimate just how 
great a revolution it is,” he said. 

Campbell-Johnson, who is president- 
elect of the British Institute of Public 
Relations, is the author of a recent biog- 
raphy of Sir Anthony Eden. 

He said the English press “is undoubt- 
edly undergoing a major change.” The 
mass circulation papers are moving away 
from the presentation of news and are 
becoming “a means of escaping from 
public news into the area of personal 
relations and human interest stories.” 
This, he claimed, puts a greater empha- 
sis upon the smaller circulation papers, 
“whose influence upon the minority of 
opinion-formers grows all the time.” 

It also makes institutional advertising 
a more important means for public rela- 
tions messages, he emphasized. “You 
have on the editorial side a tendency to 
run away from news, and on the adver- 
tising side a tendency to move into it with 
messages that have news value.” 

About British commercial television 
Campbell-Johnson said, “It doesn’t seem 
to be pleasing anybody very much.” But 
he added, “as a purely technical perform- 
ance, the achievement of getting this 
new service off the ground inside the last 
eight months has been remarkable.” 
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Stop Them 
Cold 


Continued from Page 10 


line, file through the booth, shake hands 
with the young lady and receive from 
her, from her personally, a leaflet about 
XYZ company! The line formed. I left 
... we all had had fun. Though I admit 
the performance was hardly fraught with 
academic dignity, I will wager that all of 
those people remember X YZ product. 

You might do a switch of this come- 
on. Have a funny pantomimist who can 
draw the crowds to your exhibit, to be 
the motivation and medium through 
which your message could be indelibly 
conveyed to the convention visitors. 

The participation should be carried 
over into the exhibit itself. A production 
credo might be: Every exhibit I design 
will contain first an act or some moving 
object which magnetically draws the vis- 
itor’s eye, and second will contain some 
gadget which the visitor himself can op- 
erate; an exhibit that will make him re- 
member! 

If the exhibits in your field have been 
streamlined lately, you could switch to 
a Victorian set. Change from the usual 
so that your exhibit stands out. 

Mr. Tired Businessman may have no 
urge to walk the whole length of the ex- 
hibit aisle just to see your booth. Very 
well, lead him to it. Let loose a bevy of 
beauties and have them arm-in-arm lead 
every visitor directly to your booth. This 


GELLENDRE AND BOWDITCH 
261 West 70 Street, New York 23, N. Y., TR 3-8520 
Producers of Special Events 
Planning and Staging 


The NINTH NATIONAL PRSA CONFERENCE 
Herbert V. Gellendré Edwin L. Neville 


The ONLY Clipping Bureau reading 
over 3,000 trade and class publica- 
tions, as well as every English language 
daily and 80% of the weekly field. 


UCE 


157 Chambers St., NYC 7—BArclay 7-2096 


104 W. Linwood Blvd. 715 Harrison Street 
Kansas City, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 


LIPPING 
_BuREAU 


Write or Phone for Details 


is a trip down the aisle that no man will 
pass up. Here’s a talk-of-the-convention 
gimmick, and when was that bad? 

Maybe you could have a peephole ex- 
hibit. A large hole in a covered exhibit 
would be a curiosity draw. Handle this 
like the tagline of a mystery play; tell 
the visitors to “Play Fair.” Don’t let 
anyone else know what is seen through 
the peephole. 

Whether you get people to your 
exhibit by the hooked arm or crooked 
finger, you naturally have to deliver the 
goods. You have to pack ’em in, then 
make them stop and think. You have to 
get across the basic reason for the ex- 
hibit. Whatever your plan, make it dif- 
ferent ... give it action .. . spice it with 
humor . . . and above all, have every 
visitor participate in your exhibit. 

Remembering Lucy and Dragnet, you 
may say, “If we are different and it 


works, everyone else will copy us. This 
is bad.” 

This is good! 

Take a lead from Picasso, great inno- 
vator of modern art. Picasso’s creative 
genius electrified viewers and young 
painters. The latter followed him as cat- 
tle follow the bell-cow. But when his 
imitators became pestiferous, Picasso 
hopped nimbly over the stanchions, left 
his followers as members of a conven- 
tional cult, painting pale pastiches of 
Picasso. He himself gathered new ener- 
gies, new impetus for different creative 
styles—and was ahead of the herd. 

You can enliven dreary, cluttered 
exhibits with new vitality by being a 
creative, imaginative innovator. If you 
are wondering whether you will run out 
of different ideas which contain action, 
humor and participation . . . relax; there 
are a million of ’em! 


Classified Advertising 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box number PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. RATES: “Po- 
sition Wanted” $1.00 per line, 5-line 
minimum; “Help Wanted” $2.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 
(Deadline for copy is 10th of month pre- 
ceding date of publication.) 


Positions Wanted 


Services 


YOUR CHICAGO OFFICE 
Representation in Chicago is becoming a 
must. It’s the booming capital of the Mid- 
dle West, America’s second media center, 
host city of the nation. Now an experienced 
Chicago PR staff can be in effect a branch 
of your organization. Benefit from complete 
midwestern service. Write today for details. 
BOX SJ-4. 


Experienced PR director, 44, fifteen years 
intensive, varied background including ad- 
ditional and legal training, leaving position 
after seven years in New York with top 
distiller. Best references and _ contracts. 
BOX GJ-4. 


Seek a career opportunity in corporate or 
industrial PR department. Wide background 
as military PIO, photographer, writer and 
editor. Will consider any opening offering 
advancement. Salary optional. Available 
immediately. Resumé on request. BOX 
TP-4. 


Accomplished* PR man (30, single) seeks: 
1. Realistic opportunity for success. 


2. Employ which challenges, exacts, de- 
velops, trusts, supports: 


3. Employer—intolerant of the lazy, loud 
slip-lipped, selfish worst—who surrounds 
himself only with the capable, loyal, sen- 
sible, productive best in all fields . . . in 
PR, me. BOX DL-4. 

*Fight bursting years of intensive PR- 
publicity experience. 


4A ADVERTISING 
AGENCY SEEKS 


Public Relations 
Executive 


If you are qualified to set up and 
manage a new public relations af- 
filiate for VanSant-Dugdale—and 

- are interested in the opportunity 
—write us. Tell enough about your 
P.R. experience and accomplish- 
ments to justify interview. Indi- 
cate salary requirements. 
V.D.&C. is a 4A advertising 
agency of long standing and high 
reputation. Clients include many 
industry leaders. ’55 volume 7 mil- 
lion plus, double 5 years ago. 
We’re prepared to prove we offer 
good position, opportunity, secu- 
rity for right man. Please enclose 
snapshot. Address Executive Vice 
President, VanSant-Dugdale, 15 
E. Fayette, Baltimore 2. 
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Eighth in a Series 


FRANK FREIMANN 
President 
The Magnavox Company 


LIKE MOST 
“Newsworthy” 
BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 

MR. FREIMANN'S 
LATEST. 
BUSINESS 
PORTRAIT 
oo... 


Jean Raeburn 


Photographers to the Business Executi 


565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17—PL 3-1882 
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BBDO Holds 


Convention 


In the evolution of public relations, 
the advertising industry got stuck some- 
where back in the age of the wooly 
mammoth. 

The mythology of hucksterism.and ad 
alley goes pretty much unchallenged. 
The PR departments of agencies do good 
jobs for clients, but there isn’t much evi- 
dence that they turn their talents to their 
own problems. “Macy’s doesn’t tell 
Gimbel’s” seems to be a conditioned 
reflex with agencies when it comes to 
even the most rudimentary sort of in- 
formation program. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., a New York agency which ranked 
fourth in billing in 1955, did something 
about the situation this year. 

’ The occasion was BBDO’s annual 
convention for employees in New York 
in February — a “family” affair dating 
back to 1929. The special feature this 
year was an hour-long closed circuit 
telecast of the main events, in which 
members of the agency’s management 
reviewed, predicted and exhorted some 
1,900 BBDO employees in 11 of its 
15 office cities across the country. 

Held on Friday, February 24, the con- 
vention took place in the Ballroom of 
the Hotel Roosevelt. Most of the day’s 
program was given over to briefings on 
BBDO advertising for clients. Copy peo- 


ple, artists, account executives and super- 
visors, marketing specialists and media 
experts—all phases of the agency’s op- 
erations got an airing. 

At 4 p.m., employees assembled be- 
fore TV screens in local hotels in BBDO 
office cities across the country from 
Boston to Los Angeles. This was the 
first time that theoretically all people 
in the agency witnessed at least part of 
the convention. Previously just key peo- 
ple in branch offices attended. 

Dave Garroway, who was emcee, in- 
troduced ten people from BBDO man- 
agement. Each spoke on his special pro- 
vince in the agency. 

Ben Duffy, the agency’s president, said 
that it wasn’t new business (new clients) 
that accounted for the agency’s devel- 
opment—it was the loyalty of estab- 
lished clients whose expanding advertis- 
ing investment with BBDO made up the 
bulk of the new billing. Dave Danforth, 
executive vice president, said that the 
average length of service of BBDO’s 125 
clients in 1955 was 13.9 years. 

What were the results and benefits? 
How did the convention work out as an 
experiment in good public relations? 

From the employee standpoint — 
everyone got to the BBDO convention 
this year via the closed circuit and that 
was good for morale. For the employees. 
too, such names as Barton and Osborn 
came to mean more than just parts of a 
corporate title. The press reaction? The 
trade press was generous in its cover- 
age, and most of the newspapers in the 
office cities ran stories on the conven- 
tion. 


Principal speakers at the annual convention of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
were, left to right, Ben Duffy, president; Alex F. Osborn, vice chairman of the board, 


and Bruce Barton, chairman of the board. 
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ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY’S PROGRAM 


Announcing a Major Long-Range Campaign 
to Sell Electrical Living to All America 


Back in 1930, the “New Leisure” was 
little more than a utopian dream to most 
American families. In those days house- 
wives and home owners usually enjoyed 
only a few of the 19 electrical servants 
then available. But today’s homes may 
have as many as 60 kinds of electric 
equipment, to assure the savings in time 
and effort so necessary if we are to enjoy 
this new freedom. 

However, this freedom from drudgery 
will depend on how well the public is 
told the broad story of the benefits of 
electrical living. For this purpose, the 
electrical industry is mobilizing for the 
first major mass-market development 
drive in its 77-year history. Spearheaded 
by the nation’s leading electric utilities, 
the “Live Better . . . Electrically” pro- 
gram is expanding rapidly to include 
trade associations and electrical manu- 
facturers under its banner. 

Across the United States local busi- 
nessmen are being alerted by their elec- 
tric utilities to the opportunities such a 
long-range program offers. On Feb. 8, 
the largest business closed-circuit telecast 
introduced “Live Better . . . Electrically” 
to over 35,000 realtors, bankers, archi- 
tects, builders, electrical contractors and 
dealers — all of whom responded enthu- 
siastically to its message. The general 


LIVE BETTER... E/ectrica/ly 


public will be first exposed to this indus- 
try-wide story by the Judy Garland tele- 
vision show, April 8. 

The entire campaign is designed to 
show home owners how they can live 
more comfortably, thriftily and safely if 
they switch to electrical living. Today, 
electricity powers almost every tech- 
nological improvement that modern re- 
search can devise for the American home. 
Electric cooking, water heating, air con- 
ditioning, shop tools, outdoor lighting, 
television, hi-fi and many other electric 
items all promise lighter chores and 
longer leisure. 

Home builders like “Live Better .. . 
Electrically” because electric equipment 
can be a powerful attraction in selling new 
homes. “Live Better . . . Electrically” ap- 
peals to bankers, since adequate wiring and 
modern electric items make new homes a 
sounder investment, older homes more 
livable and salable. Electrical contractors 
can help home owners enjoy safer, higher 
levels of efficiency by rewiring homes to 
meet tomorrow’s electrical needs. 

“LIVE BETTER ... Electrically” will 
promote the basic advantages of electric- 
ity and electrical home products. More 
important, this movement will enable 
America to take a giant step towards the 
New Leisure. 


For further information on the LIVE BETTER . . . Electrically program, in- 
cluding the names of participating organizations, please write this magazine. 
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When it comes to 


we E Mi U T L i Cc tad K Ee ' T = ss ve, in Milwaukee and Wisconsin, are known 


around the world for our hospitality — better known here as 
“gemiitlichkeit.” But industrial and business leadership has made 

us famous in many other fields . . . in the production of heavy 
machinery, electrical equipment, farm tractors and equipment, 
metallurgy, electronics, including equipment for atomic energy, in 
automatic processing equipment, paper production, insurance, 
canning, cheese-making, dairying and general farming. 

For example, when you come to Milwaukee for the 9th annual 
P.R.S.A. Convention November 26-27-28, we’d be happy to 
have you visit Allis-Chalmers’ 155-acre plant where 18,000 
Milwaukeans are engaged in the production and distribution of 
such diverse products as farm tractors, steam and hydraulic turbine- 
generator units, crushers, pumps and blowers, transformers, rotary 
kilns, Betatron equipment and hundreds of other industrial machines. 

Serving those who serve you in construction, industry and 
agriculture makes public relations at Allis-Chalmers an especially 
interesting and challenging opportunity. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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